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Coming soon fo a campus near you... 


LIC-AFT welcomes two new st 
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He 
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Kwazi Nkrumah; I first got involved 
in union issues as a high school 
student. I was very active in the 
student movement in Washington, 


D.C. At that time, students were raising 
a lot of issues around the quality of 
education, curriculum content, etc. We 
organized a sympathy strike in the city 
high schools in support of 
demands for new teaching 
methods, upgraded textbooks 
and school equipment, etc., that 
the D.C. Teachers’ Union was 
fighting for in its contract 
negotiations. The students’ 
actions were credited with 
breaking an impasse in 
negotiations. I was also strongly 
influenced by the stance taken 
by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
and other civil rights leaders on 
economic justice issues and revitalizing 
the labor movement. After spending 
several years as a housing advocate and. 
community organizer, I became a labor 
activist. That was about twenty years 
ago. 

Previously, I worked for UPTE- 
CWA at UCLA. From what I’ve been 
able to see, UC has become 
progressively more abusive towards all 
of its employees ~ regardless of job 
classification or academic status — over 
the years. College campuses are a good 
barometer of how deeply certain trends 
are running in society. Today the 
campus is clearly no longer the 
“collegiate community” that it used to 
be. Bureaucratic encroachments on 
academic freedom, the erosion of 
tenured positions, the wholesale 
destruction of affirmative action 
programs and the many question marks 
hanging over the role of new 
technologies in the educational process 
are all danger signs pointing in the same 
direction: professionals in the field of 
higher education, just like workers in 
every other sector of the economy, are 
becoming an endangered species. 

I am interested in experimenting 
with a range of organizing strategies to 


Cover: Raliv in Sacramento for fall- 
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broaden the base of the organization. I 
think it is critical to build linkages 
between campus-based unions and the 
general public. Unions in public 


New UC-AFT organizers Kwazi Nkrumah () and 
Richard Seyman (1) (photos by Pam Inglesby) 


educational institutions should always 
strive to do this, because the public has 
always felt a special stewardship 
toward educational institutions. 


Richard Seyman: J got involved in the 
union through the ranks, as a member 
and a UC Davis employee for eighteen. 
years. When my UC position was 
downsized in 1994, my union, 
AFSCME, hired me as an organizer. 

UC likes to think of itself as a 
model employer, and it could be that if 
it had a real partnership with all its 
employees. But in recent years it has 
moved away from the ideals of 
academic community, collaboration, 
and shared governance. The Regents 
have set a course that hurts both UC’s 
employees and its mission. There has 
been a real failure of leadership. The 
loss of affirmative action is a good 
example of this failure. The laudable 
stand taken by the President and the 
chancellors was way too late and way 
too little. 

In the past, meetings between UC 
and the unions have been less fruitful 
than they might have been because UC 
felt little need to do more than go 
through the motions. In recent years, 
top UC administrators began 
promoting profound changes in UC’s 


na surprise move last 
month, the state 
legislature’s Senate 
Education Committee 
decided to schedule full- 
scale heari Ng for later this year to 
consider UC-AFT’s bargaining reform 
bill, SB 860, and the abuses that 
prompted us to introduce it. The 
suggestion came from Chair Dede 
Alpert during committee hearings on 
the bill held at the capitol on April 21. 
While we are disappointed that 
action on our bill has been postponed, 
we are pleased that the hearings will 
give the University of California and 
California State University unions a 
chance to demonstrate in detail the 
claims we made during testimony to 
the committee: that the two university 
systems do not bargain in good faith, 
and that the law is unfairly stacked 
against unions and employees. 


Why legislation is necessary 

The state law that governs 
bargaining at UC and CSU is the 
Higher Education Employer- 
Employee Relations Act (HEERA). The 
legislature enacted HEERA in 1978 to 
provide for “the fullest participation of 
employees in the determination of 
conditions of employment which 
affect them.” Unfortnately, however, 
the promise of HEERA has yet to be 
realized, because of the way it has 
been interpreted by the courts and the 
Public Employment Relations Board 
(PERB), and because of UC’s and 
CSU’s failure to bargain in good faith. 

The biggest problem for higher 
education unions in California is that 
under current law, when the employer 
and employees reach impasse in 
contract negotiations, the employer 
has the right to impose its final offer 
on employees. 

This just happened to the CSU 
faculty union, which then authorized a 
strike. It also explains why UC 
librarians and lecturers were forced to 
accept lower salary increases than the 
Senate faculty during our last round of 


bargaining with the University. 

Our bargaining reform bill proposes 
to change this aspect of HEERA by 
making it impossible for UC or CSU to 
impose a contract on a union after the 
two sides reach bargaining impasse. 


Encourage good faith bargaining 

Instead, we are proposing new 
impasse procedures that will give the 
employer an incentive to bargain in 
good faith and avoid impasse. As in the 
current system, a mediator would first 
attempt to resolve the dispute. 

If attempts at mediation fail, a three- 
person panel would be appointed with 
the power to issue recommendations, 
which would be binding unless either 
the union or the employer rejects it. The 
employer could reject it by a three- 
fourths vote of its governing body (in 
the case of UC, the Regents); the union 
could reject it by either a three-fourths 
vote of its governing body or a majority 
vote of its members in a referendum. 

The bill also makes two other 
improvements to HEERA. It would 
punish UC and CSU with fines if they 
repeatedly violate the law — for example, 
by refusing to supply unions with 
information we request related to 
bargaining and grievances, which 
PERB has already made clear the 
employer has an obligation to 
provide. And it will 
make it impossible 
for the employer to 
force a union to 
bargain away rights 
guaranteed 
employees by 
law. 


Help make a 
difference 
The hearings 
scheduled for later 
this year will give 
a great opportunity. 
educate legislators 
about the many 
problems we face 
when bargaining wil 
uc. 


But the hearings will only be 
successful if they are well attended — 
not only by the members of the Senate 
Education Committee, but by all the 
legislators in both houses. 

We need concerned UC 
employees to contact their Senators 
and Assemblymembers and urge 
them to attend the hearings so they 
can learn more about why SB 860 is 
needed. As the bill moves along, we 
will need people to accompany 
members of our legislative committee 
as we meet with representatives in 
their home offices. 

If you are interested in getting 
involved in this process, please email 
UC-AFT representative Richard 
Seyman at rseyman@davis.com, or 
call UC-AFT Program Coordinator 
Pam Inglesby at (805) 962-4656. @ 
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issue goes to press, an election is pending 
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response to UCLA management's 


defeat solidarity between faculhy and 


graduate students. 


efore the recent SAGE/UAW 

election on the UCLA campus, 

many of us received an 
interesting document from the UCLA 
administration, “Do’s and Don’ts 
During the Election Period for the 
Student Association of Graduate 
Employees /UAW.” Neatly 
opposed here, we found what 
faculty members and supervisors 
might say and do, and what they 
must not say or do, about the 
upcoming SAGE/UAW election. 

These “Do’s and Don’‘ts” assume 
that faculty are anti-union: the Do’s 
make clear that some expression of 
antipathy to SAGE and unions in 
general is OK, and the Don'ts let us 
know when we've gone too far. 
Very thoughtful of the 

administration. But some faculty 
and academic staff are in fact in 
favor of unionization for graduate 
students and look kindly on unions in 
general. Some of us, for example, are 
members of one of the unions already 
bargaining with UC, the University 
Council-AFT. And we had some 
questions for the administration about 
their helpful guidelines. 


Check your mailbox... 
Although the UCLA election is 
over, these guidelines doubtless will 
make their appearance at the other 
campuses when they have their own 
elections. So we'd like to share our 


questions with you, both to tip you off 
about what to expect and to remind all 
of us of the hostile environment for all 
unions at the University of California. 

“You may tell student employees 
that they do not have to speak to union 
organizers if they do not desire to do 
so,” according to the Do’s. Does that 
mean that we could tell them it’s OK to 
talk to the SAGE/UAW organizers, if 
they'd like? 

The next Do makes that seem 
doubtful, since here we learn that we 
may have meetings to talk to student 
employees about unions, as long as 
attendance is voluntary. But we also 
learn that “Equal time for the union is 
NOT required by law and should not be 
granted. Pro-union departmental 
employees have the right to express 


by Susan Griffin, UCLA 


their opinions about unionization in 
general, but may not use your meeting 
to campaign for SAGE/UAW.” 

So what do those of us who are 
enthusiastic union members say about 
our own experience, in these meetings? 
If we say that unions are good, could 
that be seen as campaigning? Do we 
really have the same right to free 
expression as our anti-union colleagues? 

And what about this Do? We're 
supposed to stick to the facts, but we can 
express opinions: “For example, you 
may discuss unions in general, collective 
bargaining, potential union 


misrepresentation of facts, and 
disadvantages of union representation — 
such as the payment of union dues and 
initiation fees.” Does that mean we can 
also praise unions in general, affirm the 
usefulness of collective bargaining, warn| 
students about potential University 
misrepresentation of facts, and alert 
them to the disadvantages of being 
without union representation, from our 


own experiences as union members? 
And what about these suggestions? 

“You may tell employees that a union 
often will make promises, but can 
guarantee nothing. You may point out 
factual examples of misstatements being 
made by a union. You may also recall 
undesirable union incidents from your 
personal knowledge and/or 
experience.” 

But what if our personal knowledge 

and/or experience runs contrary to 

these expectations? What if we’ve 

known the University to make 

promises that it then reneges on? 

What if the University has made 
misstatements? Will it be permissible 
to point those out, too? What can we 
say if our union experiences have been 
among the most gratifying of our 
professional lives at the University, and 
our fellow union members among the 
most trustworthy of friends? What do 
we say then? 


Labor relations, UC-style 

Next comes a statement that 
most of us would have to agree 
with: “You may tell employees that the 
University of California does not have to 
agree to union demands when 
negotiating with a union.” Ah, yes. 
Those of us who've engaged in 
collective bargaining with the University 
over the years know this only too well. 
But can we add that all too often it’s the 
University making demands in 
negotiations, demands that the unions 
sometimes can’t resist? 

Finally, we're told that we “may 
remind employees of the advantages of 
their University appointments.” 
Certainly! But can we also suggest the 


advantages of unionization? Can we 
tell them the truth about the dismal job 
market in higher education? Can we 
offer them our vision of academic 
unions as a way of strengthening 
shared governance, guaranteeing 
academic freedom, and providing 
faculty and academic staff with a real 
and powerful voice in their 
institutions? Or would all those 
statements be Don’ts? 

As members of University 
Council-AFT Local 1990, we have a 
few Do’s and Don'ts of our own for the 
University. Don’t try to cast the faculty 
as managers — we're not the ones who 


do the hiring and firing of graduate 
students. We only make 
recommendations to the University. 
Don’t distort our prospective 
relationship with TAs who are union 
members. We will never permit 
membership in a union to interfere with 
the mentoring that is appropriately part 
of the relationship between faculty 
members and TAs. 

Do allow us to acknowledge that 
unions in general foster improvement of 
skills over a career as more senior 
employees, embedded in a solidarity 
relationship with their juniors, come to 
see transfer of their accumulated 
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Lobbying for quality 
public education 


California faculty from across the 
state were gearing up at Perspective 
press time to travel to Sacramento to 
advocate for better higher ed working 
conditions during the California Fed- 
eration of Teacher’s Lobby Days, 
scheduled for May 16 and 17. 

One event during last year’s Lobby 
Day is on this issue’s cover: faculty and 
students took to the streets to demand 
full-time jobs and quality education. 
Most of the work, though, goes on in- 
side capitol building offices where 
members engage legislators over issues 
of importance to public education. 

This year, UC-AFT members, 
working together with CFT’s commu- 
nity college delegation, will urge legis- 
lators to support reform of the higher 
ed bargaining law, fair pay and ben- 
efits for part-time faculty, and expan- 
sion of full-time faculty in the commu- 
nity college system. Other CFT mem- 
bers will also be lobbying for K-12 
educational reform. 

Lobby Day begins with an orga- 
nizing dinner on Sunday, May 16, and 
continues with a full day of lobbying 
at the capitol on May 17. 

Interested in participating in future 
Lobby Days? Contact your local’s presi- 
dent for information, or visit CFT’s web 
site at <www.cft.org>. @ 


knowledge as a satisfying 
investment in the welfare of the 
collectivity. Do let us say that unions 
protect workers, and the more 
secure our TAs feel, the fewer 
impediments there will be to the 
teaching process for us, for them, 
and for the undergraduates. 

Do let us say, finally, that unions 
are good for the University - nota 
hindrance but a help, a way to help 
us fulfill our mission in both 
education and research for the state 
of California. @ 
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Regents Invite 


“A% Students” to UC 


by Max Hartle, UCSB 


Ina move that will increase fair- 
ness in UC admissions, the University’s 
Board of Regents voted at its March 
meeting to approve the “4% Plan” — a 
new admissions policy that will give 
top-performing high school students 
from across the state a better chance to 
attend UC. 

Although the Regents were am- 
bivalent about the idea when first pro- 
posed by the Academic Senate last 
year, all but one voted to approve it last 
month. They were likely influenced by 
the lobbying of state politicians (in- 
cluding Governor Gray Davis) as well 
as the support of organizations such as 
UC-AFT and our affiliate, the Califor- 


be 
(Devt 


nia Federation of Teachers ~ which 
urged an even higher figure of 6%. 
Under the new policy, which goes 
into effect in 2001, the University will 
continue to admit most of its students 
using the traditional criteria of high 
GPA and standardized test scores. In 
addition, though, UC will also admit 
any graduating senior who places 
within the top 4% of her or his class, 
assuming the student has taken re- 
quired: UC preparatory courses. 
Research conducted by the Aca- 
demic Senate predicts that while these 


“4% students” may 
have lower GPAs 
than “traditional” 
students, they will 
perform just as 
well — mostly be- 
cause their GPAs . 
are due not toa The C 
lack of ability but 
to the failure of 
their schools to 
offer honors or advanced placement 
classes, which carry extra grade point 
credit. 

The new students, who may total as 
many as 3,600, are also expected to in- 
crease the University’s geographic and 
economic diversity, as 
many of them will come 
from inner city or rural 
high schools - which 
typically do not offer 
honors classes. Whether 
they will also increase 
ethnic diversity is a mat- 
ter of debate. 

While most of the Re- 
gents were enthusiastic 
about opening UC’s 
doors to these talented. 
but underrepresented 
students, they raised sev- 
eral concerns also shared. 
by UC-AFT and CFT. These concerns 
center around the ability of all the state’s 
schools to adequately prepare even their 
best students for a UC education, and 
the University’s commitment to the 
spirit of the plan. 

Addressing the Regents, Elaine 
Johnson of CFT pointed out that many 
high schools do not offer UC’s required 
preparatory courses, which means their 
top students will still not be eligible un- 
der the new policy. To make the plan 
work, she said, “higher standards of 
student readiness need to be supported 
with higher resource levels, not simply 
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in the high schools, but at every step of 
the K-12 system.” 

A different issue was raised by UC- 
AFT’s Pam Inglesby, who urged UC to 
“make every possible effort to retain 
these new students once they are ad- 
mitted, including expanding educa- 
tional support programs and financial 
aid.” She also received a round of ap- 
plause from students in the audience 
when she announced that the union 
does not consider the new policy to be 
a replacement or trade-off for affirma- 
tive action, which UC-AFT strongly 
supports. 

Ina press conference before the 
meeting, UCSB sociology professor and 
UC-AFT member Richard Flacks raised 
another concern about the effectiveness 
of the new policy: highly competitive 
campuses such as UCLA and UCB 
would still be allowed to exclude the 
“4% students” because the policy guar- 
antees applicants only admission to UC 
as a whole, not to any specific campus. 
Unless each campus makes a commit- 
ment to increasing access through out- 
reach efforts to local schools and flex- 
ibility in its admissions criteria, he ar- 
gued, the new policy will be more sym- 
bolic than real. 

UC-AFT will monitor the imple- 
mentation and effects of the 4% policy 
and continue urging the University to 
make every possible effort to increase 
educational opportunities for talented 
yet underrepresented students. @ 


Sreine 1999 


pril 16 marked the fortieth 

anniversary of a landmark 

California civil rights 
achievement: passage of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act (FEPA). 

Signed into law by then-Governor 
Pat Brown, the FEPA culminated 
more than a decade of effort by a 
broad labor, community and religious 
alliance. Outlawing discrimination 
based on race, creed or national 
origin, it also created the permanent 
Fair Employment Practices 
Commission to enforce the law, 
endowing it with the power to 
subpoena witnesses and to levy fines. 
Although still on the books, the 

FEPA and the struggle it took to 
achieve it are not much remembered 
today. Its central accomplishment — 
making illegal the overt practice of 
discrimination in employment — today 
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seems just “normal.” But this was not 
the case in the 1950s. 


Racism in employment 

“There was a time a black person 
couldn’t get a job in a service station. 
You never saw a black face working 
for, say, Shell Oil or any of those 


stations. I mean an ordinary manual 
labor job, no particular skill, no 

particular profession,” stated Byron 
Rumford, one of 


optimistic time. Bolstering the official 
coalition’s efforts was a grassroots 
movement of ordinary working 
people such as 


the bill’s perennial Alex Alexander, 
co-sponsorsinthe “You fight discrimination at an African- 
California Sis i wip) Hecaiiee if uou American member 
legislature. “When ee y i vel, sre : ‘ nag of Laborers’ Local ' 
we got the Fair don't fight discrimination at 300 in Los 
Employment every level, at some point it's Angeles. 

Practices Act the ' ie ioicome tovou, to.” After work 
whole thing ge! 1g Fo COME 10 YOU, : a, and on weekends, 
changed - Hope Mendoza Schechter Alexander would 


completely! You 
see clerks in stores; 
you see them 
filling prescriptions. Nobody thinks 
anything about their color.” 

Hope Mendoza Schechter, a staffer for 
the Ladies Garment Workers union in 
the 1940s and key liaison between Los 
Angeles labor and Latino organizations, 


Alex Alexander (Santa on 
left} at a holiday protest 
outside the May Co, Alex 
was a menther of Labor- 
ers Local 300 in Los 
ngeles in the 1950s 
ay joined in the activ 
the Florence Avenue FE 
Committee, which pick- 
eted outs stores which 
refused to hire minorities 
(photo courtesy Alex 
Alexanderj, 


echoes this sentiment. She recalls the 
FEPA’s passage as “a fresh breath of air, 
to know that now you could get a job 
anyplace.” 


Don’t Buy Where You Can't Work 
It took a tremendous amount of 
energy to get to that point. But it was an 


join other citizens 
of good will to 
demonstrate in. 
front of stores which gladly accepted 
the money of minority customers but 
refused to hire them. 

Today, the California Department of 
Fair Employment and Housing 
oversees the law’s implementation. 
Governor Gray Davis recently 
appointed Dennis W. Hayashi as its 
director. A former Clinton adminis- 
tration appointee, he also led the 
Japanese American Citizens League. 

The aging warriors for FEP remain 
proud of their accomplishment, but 
offer a sober assessment of its 
trajectory in a changing society. 

Alex Alexander serves as an EEO 
monitor in the San Francisco 
Community College District for 
faculty hiring practices. In a sense his 
entire adult life has swung around one 
point of political faith: that equal 
opportunity in employment is a right 
for everyone. He notes that the FEPA 
made a real difference: “We only need 
to look around us every day in every 
city up and down the state of 
California, and we see representation 
from all segments of our population.” 

That much is true. But Bill Becker of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, one of 
the FEP coalition’s lead activists, and 
later Governor Brown’s civil rights 
advisor, argues that “We needed more 
than a Fair Employment Act. You 
needed to have what has come to be 
known as affirmative action. You 
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The Future of Non-Tenure Faculty 


by Pam Inglesby, 
UC-AFT Program Coordinator 


Two national conferences recently 
revealed that college writing teachers 
and higher education union activists 
share one thing in common: concern 
over the status and future of non-ten- 
ure faculty. And a just-released 
ground-breaking study of these faculty 
- which includes UC’s lecturers - is 
advocating better working conditions 
for this exploited group. 

The 50th annual Conference on. 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, held in Atlanta in late March, 
brought together thousands of both 
tenure and non-tenure faculty. 
As usual, the conference’s 
main focus was on pedagogy 
and research, but a notable 
number of panels and work- 


lem of part-timers receiving less pay per 
course than full-timers - and some of 
which we need to need to face in the 
future, whether through collective bar- 
gaining or campus-based activism. 
These issues include our lack of job secu- 
rity, our higher workload and lower 
salaries than tenure faculty, and our lack 
of ability to participate in faculty deci- 
sion-making. 

The contingent faculty attending the 
conference all joined together at a rally 
sponsored by the Non-Tenure Track 
Special Interest Group, where activist 


Similar issues were raised at the 
American Federation of Teachers’ 
Higher Education Issues Conference 
held in San Diego in early April, which 
featured a workshop on contingent fac- 
ulty as well as one on the decline of full- 
time, tenure positions. In both work- 
shops, it was argued that the public 
needs to be warned that the quality of 
undergraduate education is being sacri- 
ficed for cost-cutting and “flexibility” in 
faculty appointments. 

However, while the national higher 
education unions advocate converting 


i Distribution of full-time faculty members 
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shops instead focused on chi used lela meue track% oe track 
working conditions for compo | Brivate research 49.8 22.8 275 
sition teachers - which are ] : ‘ : 
kone the wekstin day Ae Public doctoral 53.6 26.7 19.7 
rath 4 y Private doctoral! 45.6 27.1 27.3 
‘ | Public comprehensive 60.7 24.5 14.8 

‘ ‘ | Private comprehensive 52.9 25.1 21.1 

Rise.of confinent labor Private liberal arts 46.0 25.4 28.6 
Most college-level compo- | 

sition classes are taught by | Note: totals may not equal 100% because of rounding. 'Includes institutions classified by the Carnegie 
some form of “contingent la- | Foundation as specialized medical schools. Source: US Dept. of Education, National Center for Educa- 


bor” (formerly called adjuncts) tion Statistics, 1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty. 


ranging from graduate student 
teaching assistants to part-time 
and full-time faculty hired on 
either a continuing or contract 
basis. This mix of appointment 
types, and the fact that some 
are unionized and some not, 1989 
’ a 1; 1991 
makes the field of composition | 1993 
an excellent site to compare i 1995 
and assess the working condi- 
tions of non-tenure faculty on 
a national level. 

In the panels and work- 
shops, contingent faculty members 
expressed a wide variety of concerns, 
some of which UC’s lecturers have 
already overcome - such as the prob- 


1975 


Shifts over time 


435,000 52.3 
524,426 52.0 
535,623 50.9 
545,706 51.7 
550,822 51.7 


i Source: US Dept. of Education 


faculty, union representatives, and con- 
cerned tenure faculty voiced their con- 
cerns to the organization’s leadership 
and strategized how to include more 
contingent faculty participants and is- 
sues in next year’s conference. 


% Non-tenured % Non-tenure 


Academic year Number % Tenured or fenure-frack frack 


29.1 18.6 
21.5 26.5 
21.7 27.4 
20.8 27.3 
20.0 28.3 


Tables c. 1999 by the Chronicle of Higher Education. 


Excerpted with permission. 


contingent positions to tenure ones, re- 
cent research summarized in the April 9, 
1999 issue of the Chronicle of Higher Edu- 
cation concludes that this goal is unreal- 
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UCSD faculty 
member censored 


UC-AFT member Fred Lonidier, a 
UCSD Senate faculty member in Fine 
Arts, opened a photographic exhibit 
on workers at Mexico’s Autonomous 
University of Baja California (UABC) 
in Tijuana in early April. 

But the show, on the effects of the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement on maquiladora workers 
and their families, raised the ire of 
Tijuana’s maquiladora owners. After 
Lonidier distributed flyers at several 
factories advertising his show, the 
university took down the exhibit. 

“Our obligation is to promote 
art...not to promote political points of 
view,” wrote the UABC to Lonidier. 

“Ihave yet to find out the exact 
string of events, but I believe that the 
‘industrial community’ first became 
aware of the exhibition when they 
saw the leaflets. Representatives then 
called the UABC and talked to the 
administration,” reports Lonidier. 

If you would like to protest this 
clear case of censorship, email UABC 
administrator Victor Madero Beltran at 
asalazar90@hotmail.com. Please copy 
Fred Lonidier at flonidier@ucsd.edu.@ 


Union fields 
UCRS candidate 


Linda Maisner, public services 
librarian at the UCLA Law Library, is 
running for a non-Academic Senate 
position on the University of Califor- 
nia Retirement System (UCRS) 
board. The election to a four-year 
term will take place in June 1999 to 
fill one vacancy on the UCRS board. 

Linda has served on the Unit 17 
(librarians) bargaining team and is 
the chair of the Librarians Caucus of 
Local 1990. 

We encourage all eligible voters 
to cast their votes for Linda when 
they receive their ballots. 


UC-APT Perspucrive 


The future of 
non-Tenure faculty 


istic. The comprehensive study reveals 
that in the last twenty years the num- 
ber of full-time, contract faculty — 
such as UC’s lecturers ~ has increased 
50 percent, while tenure track posi- 
tions have decreased by the same 
amount. 

The researchers, who do not see 
the existence of contract positions as 
necessarily a problem, are concerned 
about how these faculty are treated. 
They recommend better pay and job 
security, more support for profes- 
sional development, a system of fac- 
ulty ranks that would recognize 
proven performance and seniority, 
and opportunities to participate in 
departmental and University gover- 
nance. 

The full research report, authored 
by Jay L. Chronister and Roger G. 
Baldwin, will be published next year 
~perhaps just as we begin our next 
round of bargaining with the Univer- 
sity. 


CFT convention debates 


Much discussion was focused on 
a complex resolution that asked CFT 
to advocate the abolition of the death 
penalty, urge teachers to teach related 
curricula in their classrooms, and call 
for a new trial for imprisoned 
Philadelphia journalist and activist 
Mumia Abu-Jamal. The resolution 
was separated into three motions so 
they could be debated individually, 
although all three were eventually 
approved. 

UC-AFT was represented at the 
convention by delegates Miki Goral 
(UCLA), Sally Willson Weimer 
(UCSB), and Jeremy Elkins (UCSC), 
and Program Coordinator Pam 
Inglesby. @ 


Fair Employment Act 


needed to make sure that people for 
whom this law was written knew about 
the opportunities that existed, were 
informed about them, were recruited to 


apply, had available to them the training 


that was necessary to qualify, had some 
effort made to bring them into the 
system in general...” 

Given the battles continuing to swirl 
around equal access to our society’s 
resources and opportunities, one lesson 
we might extract from the anniversary 
of the FEPA is that no victory is ever 
complete. The forces opposing fairness 
haven’t gone away; we can’t afford to 
either. © 


¢ 


Fred Glass counnuntications Director of 
Hie CET. Ken Burt ts CFT’s Political 
Director. Building the House They Liv 


In, directed by Fred G 


taformation call (510) 832-8812. 


New Organizers 


“management culture.” This has 
involved the wholesale borrowing of 
the latest fashionable values of 
corporate culture — e.g., focus on 
measurable results; customer service, 
not civil service; constant and 
accelerating change, and so on. These 
changes affected mostly non-academic 
staff and probably went unnoticed by 
the majority of faculty. 

UC unions have been the only 
force operating as a significant brake 
on this move to corporatize the 
University. The silver lining has been 
that the various UC unions have 
begun to unite as never before. This is 
creating new possibilities for more 
effective collective communication 
within the University community and 
between the University and all its 
principal sources of financial and 
political support — the state; private 
donors, such as alumni; and private, 
state, and federal grant funders. 

There are even signs that the 
University is beginning to rethink its 
strategy. Whether this will result in a 
real change for the better or simply 
paint a happy face on this corporate 
infiltration will largely depend upon 
how effective UC unions can become 
in the next few years. 

Tam convinced we can develop 
the strength we need to bargain much 
more effectively in the future than we 
have in the past. That strength 
depends on both increasing the 
number of members and improving 
the content of what we are 
communicating. I see UC-AFT as 
potentially a very powerful vehicle 
through which academic 
professionals can improve their own 
present and future conditions of 
employment and overall economic 
well being. 

Security of employment and 
equity and fairness in pay and 
benefits — those are universal concerns 
to all UC employees. @ 


SPRING 199° 


Albert Einstein, 
charter member 
of AFT Local 552, 
Princeton 
University, 
comments in 
1938 on why he 
joined the union. 


TITLEAT OS, 


“IL conside 


rit important, indeed, urgently nece 


essary, for intellectual workers to get together, both to protect 


their own economic status and, also, generally speaking, to secure their influence in the political field.” 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL - AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
MEMBERSHIP FORM 
Please print clearly!! 
Name: 
Home 
Address: 
street city zip code 
Campus 
Address: 
department campus mail code (if any} 
Telephone: 
home work emait 


UC-AFT dues are 1.096% of gross monthly salary for librarians and non-Senate faculty who do have exclusive 


representation. 


Oues are .996% of gross monthly salary for Academic Senate faculty and academic 


researchers who do not have exclusive representation. In either case, dues are capped at $48.80 per month. 
Dues will be deducted each month from your payroll check. Dues paid to UC-AFT may not be tax-deductible 
for federal tax purposes; however, under limited circumstances, dues may qualify as a business deduction. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIP 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION | 


UPAY 669 (10/80) 


Check with your tax consultant. 


PLEASE 
PRINT 


oR 
TYPE 


ACTION ON THIS 


CGEPARTMENT EMPLOYED AT UC, 


ORGANIZATION NAME (INCLUDE LOCAL NAME AND NUMBER) 


AFT LOCAL 


MIOOLE INITIAL. 


FIRST, 


oues 


INITIATION FEES 


EFFECTIVE THE PAY 


FORM. 


GENERAL ASSESSMENT 


Bx OME. 
PERIOO BEGINNING: 


'O BEC! 


MONTHLY DEDUCTION 


CURRENT 


ENROLL | CANCEL AMOUNT 


| authorize The Regents of the University of California to withhold monthly or cease withholding from my earnings as an employee, membership dues, initiation 
fees and general assessments as indicated above. 
| understand and agree to the arrangement whereby one total monthly deduction will be made by the University based upon the current rate of dues, initiation fees, 
and general assessments. | ALSO UNDERSTAND THAT CHANGES IN THE RATE OF DUES, INITIATION FEES AND GENERAL ASSESSMENTS MAY BE 
MADE AFTER NOTICE TO THAT EFFECT IS GIVEN TO THE UNIVERSITY BY THE ORGANIZATION TO WHICH SUCH AUTHORIZED DEDUCTIONS 
ARE ASSIGNED AND 1! HEREBY EXPRESSLY AGREE THAT PURSUANT TO SUCH NOTICE THE UNIVERSITY MAY WITHHOLD FROM MY EARNINGS 
AMOUNTS EITHEA GREATER THAN OR LESS THAN THOSE SHOWN ABOVE WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO INFORM ME BEFORE DOING SO OR TO 
SEEK ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATION FROM ME FOR SUCH WITHHOLDINGS. 

The University will remit the amount deducted to the official designated by the organization. 
This authorization shail remaia in effect until revoked by me - allowing up to 30 days time to change the payroll records in order to make effective this assignment 
‘or revocation therect - or until another employee organization becomes my exclusive representative. 
It is understood that this authorization shall become void in the event the employee organization's eligibility for payroll deduction terminates for any reason. Upon 
termination of my employment with the University, this authorization will na tonger be in effect. 
This authorization does not include dues, initiation fees and general assessments to cover any time prior to the payroll period in which the initial deduction is made. 
Payroll deductions, including these legaily required and those authorized by an employee are assigned priorities, Im the event there are insufficient earnings to cover 
ait required and authorized deductions, it is understood that deductions will be taken in the order assigned by the University and no adjustment will be made in a 
subsequent pay period for membership dues, initiation fees and general assessments. 


EMPLOYEE SIGNATURE CATE 
FOR UNIVERSITY USE ONLY 
\ (EBBR EmPcoves 10 no. OATE ECEMENT] BAL AMOUNT 
iT 24 12{r3 18419. B23 [24 30) 
MO OV YR 
x1 6 ic} ne es 
x1 6 Gola cs ws 
x1 | 6 (eee ee 


RETENTION: 


7 YEAR AFTER INACTIVE - ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Return to: Treasurer, UC-AFT, 11728 Wilshire Blvd., #B1007, Los Angeles, CA 90025 


